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NO. XXXI. 

(Continued from page 355.) 


Eleventh month 3d, 1796.—In a letter to 
James, son of her beloved Catherine Phillips, she 
says: “TI expect thou hast accounts of our great 
works which are in contemplation,*—such as at- 


*It was not without reason, that Rebecca Jones re- 
ferred to the measures in question as great works, then 
in contemplation. In the autumn of 1795, the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia appointed a committee to en- 
deavour to promote the civilization and improvement 
of the Indians residing chiefly in the State of New 
York. Funds to defray the expenses were raised by 
voluntary contribution, aided by a liberal donation from 
Friends in England. A number of young Friends, of 
both sexes, were engaged to reside for a time, among the 
natives, in various locations, and endeavour to instruct 
them in the arts of civilized life, such as farming, do- 
mestic economy, and several of the mechanic arts. 

It would exceed the limits of a note, to give even a 
concise history of the operations of this committee ; 
but it may be stated that the appointment is still kept 
up, though our valued friend Thomas Wistar is the 
only one of the original number now remaining. The 
care of the aborigines in various parts of our extended 
country has, since that time, engaged the attention of 
several other Yearly Meetings, and the attention of the 
Philadelphia committee, has been for a number of 
years, chiefly directed to the settlements on the Alle- 
ghany. Although the progress of those people, in the 
arts of civilized life, have not fully answered the an- 
ticipation of their friends, their condition is greatly 
ameliorated. Instead of the bark wigwam of that day, 
many of them now occupy decent and comfortable 
uses, not inferior to those inhabited by their white 
neighbours ; and instead of the precarious subsistence 
afforded by the chase, they generally rely upon the 
cultivation of the soil, and deposit the produce of their 
arms in barns erected by Indian workmen. The an- 


cient Indian costume has almost entirely vanished, at 
east amo 
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ng the men; and the savage practice of cut- 
at the margin of the ear into the form of a ribbon, 
ch was so prevalent sixty years ago, has quite dis- 
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tempting to civilize the inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness, and to establish a Boarding school after the 
manner of your Ackworth; builda large meeting 
house, (after your example, ) to accommodate both 
sexes at the Yearly Meeting ; admit black people 
into society fellowship, &c. &e. Well, my heart 
wishes well to every great, noble, and virtuous 
undertaking; but such is my declining state of 
health, advanced age, and dimness of sight, that 
I have no expectation that these things will be so 
perfected, as that I may adopt the language of 
good old Simeon thereon; yet am in the faith that 
success will attend the endeavours of such as have 
at heart the promotion of the good cause of Truth 
therein.” 

It may be briefly noted, that R. J. was greatly 
interested, and much consulted, in planning the 
building at West Town; in arranging the rules 
for the government of the school, &c. Pewter 
ware in great varieties, having become very much 
obsolete, was still stored away and nearly useless 
in many families. R. Jones interested herself in 
collecting articles of this kind, which were sent 
to her house by wheelbarrow loads; and these 
utensils, some in their original form, and others 
remodelled, were placed at the service of the in- 
stitution. 
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It was at the Yearly Meeting of 1794, two years prior 
to the date of this letter, that the plan of establishing 
a Boarding school, under the superintendence of a 
committee of that Meeting, was adopted. The farm at 
West Town had been purchased, and preparations were 
making for erecting the necessary buildings; but the 
school was not opened until the spring of 1799. The 
important benefits which that seminary has conferred 
upon our religious Society, and the stimulus which it 
gave to education among Friends,are too generally 
known to require particular notice in this place. 

The admission of black people into society, to Which 
she alludes, may seem to imply that a rule to exclude 
them had previously existed. That, it is apprehended, 
was not the case. But in the autumn of 1796, a ques- 
tion from one of the Quarters, whether black people 
might be received into membership, was submitted to 
the Yearly Meeting. The doubt which gave rise to 
the inquiry, was probably owing to the paucity of ap- 
plicants among the coloured race for admittance into 
membership. Upon due deliberation the Yearly Meet- 
ing adopted the just and liberal conclusion, that “ where 
Monthly Meetings were united iri believing that the 
applicants were clearly convinced of our religious 
principles, and in a good degree subject to the Divine 
witness in their own hearts, manifested by a circum- 
spect life and conduct, said meetings are at liberty to 
receive such into membership, without respect to 
nation or colour.” —Ep. 
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than the rest of us; I believe rightly so. p 
Sands and myself have spent about five weeks 
there, first and last; were present at two of their 
Monthly Meetings, which are now established jy 
more regular form than heretofore, and contain 
about sixty members, (and several more have ap- 
plied.) It would do thy heart good to be a wit. 
ness of the power of truth, in the simplicity of 
these innocent people. As we stood round the 
grave of dear John Pemberton, something solemn 
accompanied, with a comfortable evidence that he 


We now extract some passages from a long and 
interesting letter, bearing date Twelfth month 
80th, 1796, addressed to her from Amsterdam, 
by her friend William Savery. 

“Tt has been a consolation to my spirit to feel 
thee interested as a partner with me in my present 
engagement, both before and since I left my dear 
native city: yet that feeling always brings with 
ita sense of my own unworthiness. I love thee 
as an elder sister, whose counsels, drawn from 
long experience, have often been a comfort to me. 
Thy account of thy journey to New York, and the | was landed, through many tribulations, in the 
movements of our brethren and sisters to and fro | arms of everlasting Mercy. There is a little flock 
in the Lord’s service, was acceptable, all but | at Minden, one at Hanover, and one near Hert. 
that part respecting thy being afflicted with a | ford, that keep up meetings in the manner of 


fever. Friends, and all over this country where we have 


Subsequent accounts give me hope that 
thou art recovered. Dear Rebecca, thy pen was | been, there are more or less pious people,—sepa- 
ratists from outward forms. Some are attached 


rightly directed when thou wrote that it would be 
a comfort to me to know that our holy Shepherd | to the mystic writers, (Jacob Boehm, Lady Guion, 
&e.,) but appear to be honestly enquiring for a 


hath not forsaken the flock at North Meeting. 
right foundation. By these we have been received 


They have been long and tenderly endeared to 
me in bonds of gospel affection. My spirit often | with open arms, and by the people at large with 
much civility and respect; as well the great and 


accompanies thee when I apprehend you may be 
assembled. The preciously visited young of the | officers of the army, Xc., as the poor. D. Sands 
flock, both of that and the other meetings in our | and myself have been led much in one line of 
beloved city, still lie very near to my heart. May | service, and have been nearly united in travelling 
the good Shepherd of the flock protect and defend | together about one thousand miles, having our 
them from all that would hinder their progress in | two companions, and Lewis Seebohm as an inter- 
the way of present peace, and future glorification | preter; for though I have sometimes interpreted 
with him. Please convey my unfeigned love to | for my friends, as well as delivered my own con- 
as many of them as may be convenient. It would | cern in meetings, yet I do not find myself perfect 
not comport with the bounds of a letter to par-| enough in the German to refuse an interpreter, 
especially such a one as L. 8., who has a peculiar 


ticularize.* 
“With regard to myself, I shall tell, as concisely | talent for it, and enters into the subject feelingly 
with us, so that I think he loses nothing. This 


as I can, how I have fared. We had a pleasant 
and agreeable passage of four weeks, after which | may be an encouragement to some of my fellow 
labourers who may have a concern to visit this 


thou mayest have heard that I staid about seven 
weeks in England, and had several appointed | people, and who are unacquainted with the Ger- 


meetings in Liverpool, Birmingham, and London, | man. In several places, the tender people at part- 
which were large. It appears to be a time of | ing, expressed a hope that the Lord of the Har- 
openness to other professors in England. This | vest would send more labourers among them, and 
was an unexpected service to me. I humbly hope | I cannot doubt, that if Friends stand open to the 
the cause of truth was not wounded. In the mul-| pointings of truth, their desire will be answered. 
titude of my heavenly Father’s mercies, he gave | Here is a new and very extensive field opened ; 
me as companions to Germany, my dear friends | the influence of the Priests is decreasing, and the 


G. and §. Dillwyn, D. Sands, and our W. Farrer 
and B. Johnson. This, thou mayest conceive, my 
sister, had an animating tendency, and was quite 
unlooked for. I could not have chosen brethren 
with whom, as partners, I would venture my little 
stock more freely. George told me of thy hint in 
a letter to him, which, he acknowledged, hit the 
mark, as he had this journey on his mind before. 
G. and 8. D., have continued longer at Pyrmont 


” *This message was communicated to the women’s 
Monthly Meeting, by R. Jones, in a remarkably sweet 


and heart tendering communication. 
speak to business, but her exercise soon extended be- 
yond what was her prospect on rising; and while the 
words flowed from her lips like oil, her persuasive 
eloquence deeply affected many hearts. She mentioned 


the reception of this letter, the place of its date, &c.: 
the writer thereof being very highly beloved by the 


congregation. W.J.A 


She had risen to 


hearts of Princes enlarging, to allow more liberty 
of conscience than heretofore,—although the 
fruits that have yet appeared in Germany, are but 
small, compared with America. The Prince of 
Waldeck has been kind to the Friends of Pyrmont 
in several ways, and allows them the free exercise 
of their worship. The priests, however, still ex- 
act some fees, for offices which they do not per- 
form, as christenings, burials, &c. We have 
visited Berlin, the capital of Prussia, and several 
other cities in that kingdom, as Magdeburg, Bran- 
denburg, Halberstadt, &. &c., in all of which are 
many honest enquirers after Truth; and we had 
a number of meetings with them, which were 
generally solid and satisfactory. At Berlin, in 
particular, we had seven or eight at our Inn, 
where we had four chambers—some of them up- 
wards of two hundred people, many of whom, 
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though they had never heard of Friends, were 
nearly united with us in our doctrines, being taught 
by the great Teacher of his people. These are of 
different ranks in the world, but mostly separated 
from the public worships. They appeared like 
thirsty ground, and received us and our testimony 
gladly, parted with us in the most tender affection, 
and must long be remembered in near fellowship. 
I do not remember at any time to have sat more 
humbling and contriting meetings than those: the 
praise is the Lord’s.” 

1797. In Eighth month, the Yellow Fever 
having again broken out, the inhabitants, follow- 
ing the instinct of self-preservation, rapidly re- 
moved from the city, and R. J.’s small household 
was left quite alone in “ Brooke’s Court.” Al- 
though she was preserved from being “ afraid 
with any amazement,” she returned an affectionate 
acceptance to Catharine Howell’s kind invitation 
to spend the season of the infection at her country 
seat at ly, on the Schuylkill. The day pre- 
vious to her oe the city, she fell down the 
stairs, and hurt her leg severely. This hurt for 
a time seemed more painful than dangerous, and 
although unable to go abroad, she received and 
enjoyed the society of many visitors, and wrote 
many letters. With the family and guests, and 
servants, she had religious opportunities, in which 
‘the sensible spreading of the holy canopy,” was 
witnessed. In the exciting state of the general 
mind, various and conflicting reports of the state 
of the city were conveyed to her, but her abode 
was in the quiet pavilion, and she remained peace- 
ful, though by no means insensible. 

Ninth month 7th, she notes, “By C. Haines, 
Sarah Cresson, and Leonard Snowdon, we had 
more comfortable accounts of our poor city, yet 
find that the fever continues. Oh Lord, be pleased, 
for thy mercies’ sake, once more to look down with 
compassion upon us, and in thy own way and time 
deliver and spare thy people, the workmanship of 
thy holy hand. Grant, that now thy judgments 
are in our land, its inhabitants may truly learn 
righteousness !”’ 

On First-day, the 10th, remembering that 
Catherine Phillips went to meeting with her frac- 
tured arm in a sling, although she was more in- 
disposed, she went to Germantown meeting, which 
was large, on account of the furferal of Jonathan 
Roberts. After an extensive communication from 
Nicholas Waln, R. J. was engaged in the expres- 
sion of a lively desire for the general increase of 
spiritual health, and submission to the Lord’s will. 
At the close of the meeting, she had a select op- 
portunity with the connections of the deceased at 
the ——s house, in which she imparted tender 
counsel and sympathy. This effort proved injuri- 


ous to her health, and a violent ague was followed 
by high fever, and her wounded limb being much 
inflamed, mortification ensued, and amputation 
was for a while anticipated. Yet, her mind being 


oe dependence, she recorded on the ensuing 


of her soul, “Oh Lord my God, 
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great and marvellous have been thy dealings with 
me! My soul is led, in the depth of abasement 
and humility, to bless thy ever adorable goodness 
and mercy, and renewedly to query, ‘ What shall 
I render!” 

Ninth month 23d, she writes to her kind friend 
and affectionate helper, Leonard Snowdon: 

“T have been much with the little company 
this day assembled. May the blessed Shepherd 
be with you, and crown with his life-giving pre- 
sence. I shall esteem it a favour, thy giving me 
an account of what came before you, who from the 
country have ventured in, with any thing that 
occurs, interesting to a poor, wounded, and dis- 
eased prisoner, who knows not how the present 
trial may issue. But I am endeavouring after en- 
tire resignation to the Lord’s will herein. This 
family are kind beyond description; divers 
Friends have been to see me, and their company, 
with that of dear Wm. Rotch, and Martha Routh 
and companion, have several times had a strength- 
ening effect, so that I may adopt the language of 
David, ‘In the multitude of my thoughts within 
me, thy comforts delight my soul.’ ”’ 

Under the same date she notes: “ In the after- 
noon dear Tamson Clifford walked here, (two 
miles,) and made us an hour’s visit. She never 
appeared so lovely and amiable. She took a most 
affectionate leave, and though C. H. offered her 
carriage, she chose to walk, J. Hopkins and E. 
Howell going with her, by whose return she sent 
mea present. Alas, how frail and how short- 
sighted we are! Little did we think it would be 
a final parting!’ This lovely young woman had 
been R. J.’s. pupil. She was taken alarmingly 
ill the next day, with yellow fever, and in a few 
days died, in such a condition that “they were 
obliged to send to town for a rough coffin, which 
was put on wheels, and brought by two men, and 
in the evening was conveyed by them and two 
black servants, to the city, for interment.” R. J. 
felt this circumstance keenly, yet, she says, “my 
soul rests satisfied that she is centered in the 
arms of everlasting Mercy. We sat silent and 
sorrowful all the evening, in the chamber.” 

The following letter was written to the aged 
and afflicted mother of the deceased. 


To Anne Clifford. 


Edgely, 10th mo. 2d, 1797. 


My dear friend,—Such are my affectionate 
sympathetic feelings with thee and thine in the 
present humbling and afflictive dispensation, and 
such has been the tender solicitude of my soul on 
account of the dear deceased, who, (though I al- 
ways tenderly loved her,) was yet rendered in her 
last visit here, more particularly- near to me; and 
such is my present comforting persuasion that she 
has fallen asleep in the arms of everlasting Mercy, 
that I cannot forbear manifesting my friendship 
in this way, being unfit personally to attempt 
secing thee, which would not be wanting could I 
even the ride: but the state of my bruised 


’ 
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limb will not allow me to leave my chamber. 
Mayest thou, my beloved friend, though bereaved 
of so lovely and desirable an assistant in thy de- 
clining age, experience the great Healer of 
breaches near thy drooping mind, and by the con- 
soling influences of his goodness, which has fol- 
toned thee all thy life long, be sustained in the 
present conflict, and enabled with his deeply tried 
servant Job, to bless n1s ever adorable name, who 
hath been pleased (doubtless in unerring wisdom, ) 
to take away even one of his choicest temporal 
blessings. And may all her tender relations look 
up with submission and dedication of soul to the 
one inexhaustible source of all that is divinely 
. That he may be graciously pleased so to 
less and sanctify this present grievous affliction, 
as that they may happily witness it to work for 
them “a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory,” is my ardent desire. 
Thy endeared friend, 
R. JONEs. 


The Yearly Meeting occurring during her im- 
risonment at Edgely, her counsel was sought 
y some of her friends. Martha Routh made 
her several visits, in one of which they took a 

solemn and final farewell of each other. 


On the 13th of 10th month, her friends were 
cheered by seeing her seated by the parlor fire 
side. On the 22d, C. Howell notes, “R. J. had 
@ precious opportunity with the whole family col- 
lected, this evening. Addressing the servants 
particularly, she said, that though they might 
think that their advantages were not equal to 
others, yet this was not the case,—that they were 
on a level with the King, having the same princi- 
ple placed for their guide that he had, which, 
when a wrong word was spoken, reproved there- 
for.’’ Toa coloured man who had lived in the 
family more than twenty years, she spoke en- 
couragingly, and was afterward fervent in sup- 
plication. 

On the 26th of Tenth month, having left the 
house but twice since she entered it, she took 
leave of her kind friends at Edgely, reciting, as 
she parted, the words of Paul, “The Lord give 
mercy to the house of Onesiphorus, for he hath 
oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my 
chain ;’—adding, that whether for the accom- 
plishment of complete sanctification, their passage 
should be made rugged or smooths it would not 
be long before, if faithful, they should enter into 
a peaceful eternity. 

Alluding shortly after, (ina letter to M. Routh,) 
to the mitigation of her lameness, she says, with 
that play upon words, (pleasantly turning a trite 
subject into seriousness.) which characterized her 
conversational and epistolary style, ‘‘ What cause 
have I to walk softly, carefully, and humbly, all 
my days! I wish I could say,” she adds, “ that 
a desire of this sort was evident in the conduct of 


the people at large. But alas, I fear a greater 
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chastisement will be found necessary, more ayail. 
ingly to teach them righteousness.” 
[To be continued. } 


For Friends’ Review. 
ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND, 
[Concluded from page 347.) 


Perhaps one of the strongest indications of a 
high degree of civilization in a community, and 
of the wholesome principles upon which its 
government is administered, may be detected in 
those multiplied facilities for locomotion, which, 
from their cheapness and general diffusion, so re. 
duce distances as to bring places, which, half a 
century ago, were beyond a week’s travel, into 
such near proximity, as now to be reached during 
the sunlight of a single day. Another of those 
indications may be estimated by the completeness 
of the postal arrangements. This completeness 
of course, includes regularity, speed and cheap. 
ness. The machinery of our post office, is indeed 
no less admirable than beautiful. Like the arteries 
of the body, clustering more thickly in the region 
of the heart, but spreading in all directions, and 
penetrating every extremity, our mail routes di- 
verge from the capital, and with wonderful regu- 
larity carry to the doors of fifteen or twenty 
thousand offices, scattered from Maine, to Florida 
and Oregon, the varying prices of stocks, of 
cotton or flour, to the merchant or agriculturist, 
no less than the effusions of friendship, the con- 
solations of religion, or the exhortations of anxiety 
and solicitude, to those who appreciate the inter- 
changes of social life. 

Speaking of the times of Charles the Second, 
Macaulay says, “the mode in which correspond- 
ence was carried on between distant places, may 
excite the scorn of the present generation, yet it 
was such as might have moved the admiration 
and envy of the polished nations of antiquity, or 
of the cotemporaries of Raleigh and Cecil.” The 
mail bags were generally carried on horseback, at 
the rate of about five miles an hour. The wheeled 
carriages in the upper parts of Wales were gene- 
rally drawn by oxen ; and indeed, on some parts 
of the great route to Holyhead, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Menai straits, for instance, it was 
necessary to take"the carriage to pieces, and carry 
it forward on the shoulders of the peasants, while 
the traveller walked, or was borne in a litter. In 
the Annals of Queen Anne, we find an amusing 
account of a ride of Prince ae of Denmark, 
to one of his stately mansions, when he was six 
hours going nine miles, and had a of sturdy 
hinds on each side of his coach, to prevent Its 
overturning. One of his gentlemen in waiting 
complained that during a ride of fourteen hours, 
he never once alighted except when his coach was 
upset, or stuck fast in the mud. These state- 
ments are in singular contrast with our present 
railroads and turnpikes,—with the bridge recently 
erected by Stephenson at the Menai straits, with 
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that thrown across the Niagara below the Falls, by ; bequeathed his fame to the next age. During 
Ellet, and with the every day occurrence, of|a whole generation his philosophy had, amid tu- 
breakfasting in Philadelphia and taking supper in | mults, wars and proscriptions, been slowly ripen- 
Boston. ing in a few well constituted minds. While fac- 

“The revenue of the post office, was, from the | tions were struggling for dominion over each 
first, constantly increasing. In the year of the| other, a small body of sages had turned away 
restoration, a committee of the House of Com-| with benevolent disdain from the conflict, and had 
mons, after strict inquiry, had estimated the net | devoted themselves to the nobler work of extend- 
receipt at about £20,000. At the close of the| ing the dominion of man over matter.” About 
reign of Charles II. the net receipt was little short | the year 1660 may be dated the era which marks 
of £50,000 ; and this was then thought astupend-| the ascendency of the new Philosophy. The 
ous sum. The gross receipt was about £70,000. | Royal Society, destined to be a chief agent in 
The charge for conveying a single letter, was two| great and important reforms, was instituted by 
pence for eighty miles, and three pence for a| Charles I1., and experimental science became 
greater distance. The postage increased in pro-| generally popular. Charles himself participated 
portion to the weight of the packet. At present | in the ruling fashion, and had his laboratory at 
a single letter is carried to the extremity of Scot-| Whitehall, where he is said to have been more 
land or of Ireland, for a penny, yet the gross an-| active and attentive than at the Council Board. 
nual receipts of the department amount to more| There was, in truth, a sort of learned mania 
than £1,800,000, and the net receipts to more| abroad, that naturally produced many ludicrous 
than £700,000. It is therefore scarcely possible | results; yet it is no less true, “that the great 
to doubt, that the number of letters now con-| work of interpreting nature was performed by the 
veyed by mail, is seventy times the number which | English of that age, as it had never before been 
was so conveyed at the time of the accession of selene in any age by any nation.” While 
James IT. Evelyn and Temple, in their intervals of leisure, 

“Literature which could be carried by the post | were respectively instructing their countrymen in 
bag, then formed the greater part of the intel-| planting and horticulture, Boyle and Sloane were 
lectual nutriment ruminated by the country di-| busy in their chemical and botanical researches. 
vines and country justices. The difficulty and} Halley was investigating the properties of the 
expense of conveying large packets from place to | atmosphere, the laws of magnetism, and the course 
place, was so great, that an extensive work was|of the comets—and Flamsteed, the first Astro- 
longer in making its way from Paternoster Row | nomer Royal, was commencing that long series of 
to Devonshire or Lancashire, than it is now in | observations upon the stars, for which every sub- 
reaching Kentucky. As to the lady of the manor, | sequent astronomer owes him a debt of gratitude. 
and her daughters, their literary stores generally | “But the glory of these men, eminent as they 
consisted of a prayer book anda receipt book. | were, is cast into the shade by the transcendent 
But in truth, they lost little by living in rural | lustre of one immortal name. In Isaac Newton 
seclusion; for even in the highest ranks, and in | two kinds of intellectual power, which have little 
those situations which afforded the greatest fa-| in common, and which are not often found toge- 
cilities for mental improvement, the English | ther in a very high degree of vigor, but which, 
women of that generation were decidedly worse | nevertheless, are equally necessary in the most 
educated than they have been at any other time | sublime departments of natural philosophy, were 
since the revival of learning.” united as they have never been united before or 

Yet Macaulay himself admits that “good Latin} since. There may have been minds as happily 
scholars were numerous” in England: and while | constituted as his for the cultivation of pure 
the manners of the Court were notoriously licen-} mathematical science; there my have Soe 
tious beyond example, and the national taste was, | minds as happily constituted for the cultivation 
in correspondence with them, depraved and servile, | of science purely experimental; but in no other 
it is impossible to close our eyes to the fact, that} mind have the demonstrative faculty and the 
the seventeenth century, as regarded England, so| inductive faculty co-existed in such supreme 
far from being below any that preceded it on the | excellence and perfect harmony. Happily the 
scale of scientific achievements, was a period of | spirit of the age in which his lot was cast, gave 
great men. We have not space for a catalogue | the right direction to his mind; and his mind 
of them, but in that century flourished such men | reacted with tenfold force on the spirit of the age. 
as Bacon, Milton, Clarendon, Dryden, Locke, and | In the year 1685, his fame, though splendid, was 
Newton ; and while the lighter literature of Eng-| only dawning; but his genius was in the meri- 
land was a national disgrace, the genius of the| dian. His great work, that work which effected 
country “was effecting in science a revolution | a revolution in the most important provinces of 
which will, to the end of time, be reckoned among | natural philosophy, had been completed, but was 
the highest achievements of the human intellect. | not yet published, and was just about to be sub- 
Bacon had sown the good seed in a sluggish soil | mitted to the consideration of the Royal Society.” 
and an ungenial season. He had not expectedan| On a platform equally elevated with that on 
early crop, and in his last testament had solemnly ! which stands Newton, so transcendently great in 
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the rare combination of the demonstrative and 
inductive faculties, may be placed John Milton, 
who, dying before Newton had put forth his giant 
po gave manifestations of a genius that 
him above all the great ones of his time. 
Ito his “mighty spirit, unsubdued by pain, 
danger, poverty, obloquy and blindness—to the 
clear visions of that inner eye which no calamity 
could darken,” do we owe a song “so sublime,” 
that the holiness of its purpose might well be 
designated “to justify the ways of God to man.” 
In the language of. an American author, the 
“splendor of his poetic fame has tended to ob- 
secure or conceal the extent of his mind and the 
variety of its energies and attainments.” To 
many he seems only a poet, whereas, “he was a 
man of vast compass of thought, imbued tho- 
roughly with all ancient and modern learning, and 
able to master, to mould, to impregnate with his 
own intellectual power, his great and various 
uisitions.”’ 
t is time this hasty glance at the middle part 
of the seventeenth century were brought to a 
close. This was one of the most eventful periods 
in English History, conveying to the attentive 
observer some of the most important lessons fur- 
nished by the history of modern times. The 
political aspirant, or arbitrary ruler, learned les- 
sons in that day which an Englishman should 
never forget, and by which the people of the 
United States have been profiting for upwards of 
seventy years. The struggles of that period were 
of incalculable moment to the liberties of England. 
The d result was an entire change of one 
t leading feature in the practical Sache of 
the British Constitution. By the Revolution of 
1688, the powers of the Government passed com- 
pletely from the Crown to the Parliament—or, 
we might, perhaps, more properly say—into the 
hands of the people. There may they ever 
remain—their safety and individual liberty, 
guarantied by national virtue, and general rever- 
ence for the lows. T. U. 


For Friends’ Review. 
NEW INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 


By accounts recently received, it appears that 
the spirit of revolution is not confined to the 
civilized nations of the eastern world ; but has 
made its appearance among the aborigines of the 
West. We find that the Seneca Indians who 
occupy their remaining reservations, on the Alle- 

hany and at Cattaraugus, in the state of New 
ork, held a convention at the latter, in the early 
of the Twelfth month last, where they estab- 
ished, professedly, if not in reality, a new con- 
stitution for the government of the nation. In 
what manner the Council, or Convention, was 
formed, does not appear from the documents re- 
ceived. The Constitution is said to have been 
“done in a general council of the people, held at 
the Council House, on the Cattaraugus reserva- 
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tion.” It bears the signatures of the Chairman 
and Clerk; in addition to which, 72 names, as 
“representatives of the people of the Seneca 
nation,” are subjoined. 

The government heretofore existing among 
them, seems to have been exercised by their 
chiefs, whose powers were very imperfectly defin- 
ed, and whose manner of election was not fixed 
by positive law. With these chiefs, the treaties 
for the sale of their lands were always made. 
The late movement appears to have been a popu- 
lar one, in which the chiefs took very little if any 
part. It was probably effected in opposition to 
their wishes. 

The first act of the Convention, after invoking 
the Divine blessing on their “ efforts to improve 
their civil condition, and to secure to the nation 
the administration of equitable and wholesome 
laws,” was to abolish their form of government 
by chiefs; because, as they assert, it had failed to 
answer the purposes for which all governments 
should be created. Among the defects of the 
former system, we find enumerated, its making 
no laws regulating the institution of marriage, 
and its tolerating polygamy ; that it made no provi- 
sion for the poor, but left the destitute to perish ; 
that it had no judiciary or executive departments; 
but was an irresponsible, self-constituted aristo- 
cracy. To remedy these defects, the new Con- 
stitution, they say, was formed, and the govern- 
ments of the United States, and of the State of 
New York, are solicited to aid in providing them 
with salutary laws. 

The government is to consist of a legislative, 
executive, and judiciary department. The legis- 
lative power is vested in a council of eighteen 
members, chosen annually, apportioned to each 
reservation according to the population. Two- 
thirds of the number are to constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business ; but the assent of 
two-thirds of the members elected is required to 
authorize the appropriation of public moneys. 
The treaty making power is vested in the Coun- 
cil; but no treaty is to be binding upon the 
nation until approved by three-fourths of the 
legal voters—a Tentetion which includes all the 
male Indians over twenty-one years, residing on 
either of the reservations—and also by three- 
fourths of all the mothers in the nation. This 
latter provision was, no doubt, intended to prevent 
the alienation of their lands. 

The executive power is vested in a president, 
who is to preside at the meetings of the Council, 
having only a casting vote therein. He is to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed ; give infor- 
mation to the Council respecting the state of the 
nation, and recommend such measures as he may 
deem expedient. 

The judiciary power is lodged with three peace 
makers, on each reservation ; whose jurisdiction 1s 
similar to that of justice of the peace in New York ; 
with an appeal to the Council or to the Courts of 
the State. 
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Various offices are created, among which are 
those of superintendent of schools, overseers of 
the poor, assessors, and overseers of the high ways ; 
whose duties and emoluments are to be prescribed 
by law. The members of Council, while in 
actual session, are to receive one dollar a day, but 
no one is to be entitled to more than twenty-six 
dollars in any one year. 

The sawmills on the reservations are declared 
to be public property, and the profits arising from 
them to be appropriated to national purposes ; yet 
individuals are at liberty to erect mills for manu- 
facturing purposes on their own property. 

Such is a general outline of the provisions of 
the new constitution; which, it is said, has been 
officially recognized by the war Department of 
the United States. 

It remains to be seen whether the Indians will 
be able to carry into execution the schemes of 
government thus adopted. The effort, whatever 
the result may be, indicates a disposition to 
assume a higher position in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, than they have hitherto occupied. An 
attempt was made nearly thirty years ago, on the 
Alleghany Reservation, which, if it could be suc- 
cessfully renewed, would probably greatly facili- 
tate their advancement. That was to divide their 
lands, and hold them in severalty, and not as 
they always have done, in common. Until that 
is done, there is reason to fear, that the want of 
a permanent interest in the soil will paralyze 
their efforts, and prevent the improvement of the 
means which lie within their reach. E. L 





AN EPISTLE OF GEORGE FOX TO THE HOUSE- 
HOLD OF FAITH. 


(Concluded from page 359.) 


So you may see they that are in the faith, and 
in the holy Rood, who keep in the way of the 
Lord, and command their children and the house- 
hold to do the same: they have the blessings 
from heaven above, and the blessings below, yea, 
the blessings of the eternal inheritance, and of 
the kingdom of God; and that was their chief 
inheritance, that all the faithful seed of Abraham 
sought to possess their household and their chil- 
dren in, who did command their children and 
household to keep the way of God, that they might 
inherit the blessing. David saith: “Blessed is 
the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful: but his delight 
is in the law of the Lord, and in his law doth he 
meditate day and night.” Now here is the con- 
dition of them that do enjoy the blessing, they 
must keep from the counsel of the ungodly, and 
the way of sinners, and the seat of the scornful: 
now here you may see David’s instruction, how 
people might inherit the blessing. 

Mevit. x. “That you may put a difference be- 
twixt the holy and unholy, and between the clean 
and unclean, and that you may teach your chil- 


dren all the statutés, which the Lord hath spoken 
unto them by the hand of Moses.” And it was 
so in the Old Testament, that they might learn 
the statutes there. Surely much more they are 
to learn the commands of Christ in his New 
Testament. 

And in Deut. iv. 9, 10, they were to “teach 
their sons, and their sons’ sons;”’ and again, they 
were to “teach their children, that they might 
learn to fear God all the days that they lived 
upon the earth,” &c. This they were to teach 
their children; and again, in Deut. xi. it was the 
command of God, that they were to teach their 
children the commandments of God; and they 
were to speak of them, when they sat in their 
house, and when they walked by the way, when 
they lay down and when _ rose up; and in 
Deut. xxx. Moses told them, that “the word was 
nigh them, in their mouths, and in their hearts, 
that they might doit.” And David said: “Come, 
you children, hearken to me, and I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord. QO! fear the Lord, you 
saints; there is no want to them that fear Him.” 
Psalm xxxiv. 9, 11. “Ye that fear the Lord, 
trust in the Lord; He is their help and their 
shield.” Psalm exv. 11. 

And you may see all along in the Old Testa- 
ment, they that feared the Lord were commanded 
to teach and instruct their children in the way of 
the Lord, that they might walk in it, and inherit 
the blessing; which was a better portion than 
outward riches which will pass away; for “they 
make themselves wings and fly away.” Solo- 
mon saith: “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” “By mercy and truth iniquity is 
purged out; and by the fear of the Lord they 
depart from evil.”’ Prov. xiii. 24. and xvi. 6. 
And the Apostle’s command is, for “children to 
obey their parents in the Lord, for this is right.” 
Eph. vi. 1. and Col. i. 3, 20. 

It is well pleasing to the Lord for children to 
obey their parents; and the bishops or elders 
were to “rule well their own houses, and to have 
their children in subjection, with all gravity; and 
likewise “the deacons were to rule their own 
children and their own houses well.” Tim. i. 3. 
And likewise you may see the good report of the 
widows bringing up children, “which followed 
every work,” &c. And in Titus, su.a as 
were elders or overseers, their children were to 
be faithful, “not accused of riot, or unruly ;” and 
the aged women were to be of “ behaviour, 
as becometh holiness,” &e., “and teachers of good 
things; and that they teach the younger women 
to be sober,” &c., and “that the word of God be 
not blasphemed.”’ 

And Titus was to “exhort young men to be so- 
ber-minded :—for the grace of God which brings 
salvation hath appeared unto all men, teaching 
us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should five soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world;—that being justified by his 
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grace, we should be made heirs according to the 
ope of eternal life.” And Peter saith, “As 
obedient children, not fashioning yourselves ac- 
cording to your former lusts, in your ignorance ; 
but as He who hath called you is holy, so be you 
holy in all manner of conversation; and be not 
like them, feeding themselves without fear, which 
are the clouds without rain, and wells without water, 
and trees without fruit,’ whom Jude declares 
against; such cannot eat and drink to the praise 
and glory of God, &c. 

So you see what care, both in the Old and New 
Testaments, the faithful parents had to teach 
their children the way of the Lord; and the Lord 
hath a confidence in all them that fear Him, and 
are of the faith and seed of Abraham, that they 
will not only admonish their children and house- 
hold, but “‘command their children and house- 
hold after them, to keep the way of the Lord,’ 
&. Gen. xviii., and to keep out of the wicked 
ways of the world. The apostle saith, ‘They 
which be of faith are blessed with faithful 
Abraham.” And so are all the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus; and if you be “Christ’s, 
then are you Abraham’s seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise.” Gal. iii. And so the chil- 
dren of God are counted for the seed, which the 

Seed, Christ, saith, are “‘the children of the 


ve mw ’ 
nd the apostle spake to the Romans, that 
they should “walk in the steps of the faith of 
Abraham.” Again the apostle saith to the 
Corinthians, concerning Titus: ‘Walked we not 
in the same spirit? walked we not in the same 
steps?’ And in the First Epistle of Peter: 
“Christ hath suffered for us, leaving us an 
example that we should follow his steps, who did 
not sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.”’ 
So these were holy steps; and they are a religious, 
holy people, that walk in the steps of faithful 
Abraham, and of Christ and the apostles, and 
these have the pure religion, and do “visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and keep 
themselves unspotted from the world;” and these 
are they that are circumcised with the Spirit, and 
baptized with the Holy Ghost, and serve God 
night and day, and worship Him in spirit and 
truth ; and these are the religious families, which 
are of the holy, divine, pure, and precious faith, 
which Christ is the Author and Finisher of, 
which faith purifies their hearts, and is their 
victory, by which they have access to God, in 
which they please Him, and which is called the 
gift of God; and they that are of this faith, the 
same are the children of Abraham, and are 
blessed with faithful Abraham; and Abraham 
was called “the friend of God;’’ and so all his 
children are friends of God, and are not friends 
of the devil, the wicked and unrighteous one; 
but him and his works they forsake; and they are 
friends of righteousness and holiness, &c. 

And such the blessing of God rests upon, who 
walk in the Seed, Christ, that bruises the ser- 


















pent’s head, in which are all nations blest; and 
out of the mouth of the Seed’s seed, shall pot 
God’s Word depart; but the Word of God doth 
not abide in them who make a profession of the 
Scriptures, but live not in the power and spirit of 
the Holy Ghost, that gave forth the Scriptures ; 
such are like the Jews, John v., and such think 
to have life in the Scriptures, but they will not 
come unto Christ that they may have life; for 
none come to Christ, but by believing in the light, 
which is the life in Him the Word. 


Now, dear friends and brethren in Christ Jesus, 


if you keep in the seed and faith of Abraham, in 
it you will command your children and families 
to walk in the way of the Lord; for in it you 
have authority, that they may keep the pure, 
holy, and righteous way of the Lord after you, 
when you are gone; that they may succeed you 
in the faith and seed, and way of the Lord, and 
in the blessing of God, as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob did. Amen. 
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In the present number, we bring to a close the 


observations of our correspondent T. U., with his 
selections from the work of Macaulay, upon that 
eventful period of English history, the reign of 
Charles the Second, and the time immediately pre- 
ceding and following. The English nation, through 
great part of the seventeenth century, during most 
of which the throne was occupied by the family of 
Stuarts, was convulsed by a contest between the 
prerogatives of the crown, and the liberties of the 


people. The ancient Anglo-Saxon love of liberty, 
had received an impetus from the Reformation in 
the preceding century, which, though restrained, 
and partially subdued by the stern authority of the 
Tudors, assumed a more imposing attitude under 
their less energetic successors. It was near the 
time when the elder Charles was led to the scaffold, 
that George Fox made his appearance as a minister 
of the gospel; and though this event may be sup- 
posed to have very little connection with the 
general history of the nation, it may probably be 
found that the promulgation of the doctrines pro- 
claimed by him and his coadjutors, had no incor- 
siderable influence in the production of more liberal 
opinions, than had previously prevailed, in relation 
to the essential rights of man. 

The unflinching testimony which they bore, and 
for which they were ready to suffer the persecu" 
tions of a bigoted age, in favour of a worship and 
ministry which their consciences approved, i 
opposition to a worship and ministry established by 
the authority of laws, could not fail to arrest the 
attention of the reflecting class of their country- 
men. Their open advocacy of the rights of con- 
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science; and their peaceable submission to the 
penalties of the laws, when an active compliance 
involved a dereliction of religious obligations, must 
have exercised an influence, probably more felt 
than seen, on the minds of those with whom they 
came into collision. 

That the last half of that century produced a re- 
markable change in the prevailing opinions of the 
English, in relation to the rights of conscience, is 
too obvious to require particular illustration. And 
to this salutary change, the people called Quakers, 
unquestionably contributed a part, for which credit 
is not usually given to them. 

There was probably no single case, during the 
seventeenth century, in which the conduct of a 


few individuals, keeping strictly within the limits 


of the laws, had so powerful an influence on legal 
proceedings, as that of William Penn and William 
Mead, at the Old Bailey, in 1670. The innocent 
boldness of the prisoners in the defence of their 
legal rights, and the noble stand made by the jury, 
unmoved by the menaces of the court, served to 
establish an important principle in English juris- 
prudence.* The decision of the jury in the case 
of the six bishops, prosecuted for disregarding the 
arbitrary mandate of James II., may be regarded 
as a sequel to the verdict in the case of Penn and 
Mead. 

The founding of Pennsylvania, under the auspices 
of the man who had been arraigned asa criminal at 
the Old Bailey, was one of the events which distin- 
guished the reign of the younger Charles; and the 
happy results of this “holy experiment ;” and the 
meliorations interwoven into the system of legisla- 
tion in that colony, have furnished a valuable les- 
son to succeeding legislators. Here we find dis- 
tinctly announced, the great object of government, 
“to support power in reverence with the people, 
and to secure the people from the abuse of power.” 
For William Penn observes, “that government is 
free where the laws rule, and the people are a party 
to those laws.” 

While William Penn was anxious to guard 
against the abuses of power, the effects of which 
he had sorrowfully witnessed in his native land, he 
was equally careful to steer clear of the anarchy 
and confusion necessarily arising from the absence 
or disregard of regular and just laws. He was fully 
sensible that the voice of the people must be ex- 
pressed in a regular and constitutional manner, 
through the proper channels. And to give the 
Proper tone to public opinion, nothing can contri- 
bute more effectually than sound religious princi- 
ples. Thus, the solicitude of William Penn, to lay 
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._ “Foran account of the issue of this case, and its 
influence on the freedom of juries, see Life of William 
Penn, Vol. V., page 42, Friends’ Library. 
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the foundations of his government in justice, and 
to strengthen it by the virtue of the people, was 
evidently consistent with the soundest policy, as 
well as with his Christian duty, 





Marrirep.—At Friends’ Meeting house, Strouds- 
burgh, Monroe County, Pa., on the 7th of 12th mo. 
last, Jacop R. Snotweit of Rahway, N. J., to 
Martna daughter of the late Daniel Stroud of the 
former place. 


Diep,—Of pulmonary consumption, on the 23d of 
10th mo. last, at the residence of her father Joseph 
Coning, near Rochester, N. Y., Saran Conine, in 
the 2ist year of her age, a member of Rochester 
meeting. This beloved child was of a sweet and 
amiable disposition, much endeared to her friends 
and relatives. She bore her affliction with great 
patience, and was enabled to meet her trials with 
christian cheerfulness ; wishing to be much alone, 
that she might be engaged in reading the Scriptures 
and Friends’ books ; saying that she felt sa 
in so doing, and that she was not afraid to die. 
She wished alas to mourn for her, as she trusted 
in her Lord and Saviour whom she had endeavored 
to serve. When near her close, she expressed her 
thankfulness for being so highly favored with peace 
of mind, and petitioned for an entrance into the 
kingdom of Heaven. 


, at his residence in Cheltenham township, 
Montgomery County, Pa., on the 17th ult., Jonn 
Harvey, aged 76, a member of Abington monthly 
meeting. 








THE LONDON AND NORTH-WEST RAILWAY. 
[ Abridged from the Quarterly Review. } 


On the practical working of a railway there is 
no book extant, nor any means open to the public 
of obtaining correct information on the subject. 

Unwilling, therefore, to remain in this state of 
ignorance respecting the details of the greatest 
blessing which science has ever imparted to 
mankind, we determined to make a short in- 
spection of the practical machinery of one of 
our largest railways; and having on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, as also to the Secretary 
of the Post Office, been favoured with the slight 
authorities we required, without companion or 
attendant we effected our object; and although 
under such circumstances our unbiassed observa- 
tions were necessarily superficial, we propose by 
afew rough sketches rapidly to pass in review 
before our readers some of the scenes illustrative 
of the practical working of a railway, which we 
witnessed at the principal stations of the London 
and North-Western Railway—say Euston, Cam- 
den, Wolverton, and Crewe. 

Evuston—The Down Train.—On arriving in 
a cab at the Euston Station, the old-fashioned 
traveller is at first disposed to be exceedingly 
pleased at the new-born civility with which, the 
instant the vehicle stops, a porter, opening its 
door with surprising alacrity, most obligingly 
takes out every article of his luggage; but so 
soon as he suddenly finds out that the officious, 
green, straight-buttoned-up official’s object has 
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been solely to get the cab off the premises, in 
order to allow the string of variegated carriages 
that are slowly following to advance—in short, 
that, while he has been paying to the driver, say 
only two shining shillings, his favourite great- 
coat—his umbrella, portmanteau, t-b 
Russia leather writing-case, secured by Chubb’s 
patent lock, have all vanished—he poignantly 
feels, like poor Johnson, that his ‘patron has 
encumbered him with help ;’ and it having been 
the golden maxim of his life never to lose sight 
of his luggage, it annoys him beyond description 
to be civilly told that on no account can he be 
allowed to follow it, but that ‘he will find it on 
the platform ;’ and truly enough the prophecy is 
fulfilled ; for there he does find it on a barrow in 
charge of the very harlequin who whipped it 
away, and who, as its guardian angel, hastily 
muttering the words, ‘Vow, then, Sir!’ stands 
beckoning him to advance. 

The picture of the departure of one of the 
large trains from the station of Euston Square, 
however often it may have been witnessed, is 
worthy of a few moments’ contemplation. 

On that great covered platform, which with 
others adjoining it, is lighted from above by 
8797 square yards (upwards of an acre and three- 
quarters) of plate glass, are to be seen congre- 
gated and moving to and fro in all directions, in 
a sort of Babel confusion, people of all countries, 
of all religions, and of all languages. People of 
high character, of low character, of no character 
at all. Infants just beginning life—old people 
just ending it. Many desirous to be noticed— 
many, from innumerable reasons, good, bad, and 
indifferent, anxious to escape notice. Some are 
looking for their friends—some, suddenly turning 
upon their heels, are evidently avoiding their ac- 
quaintance. 

Contrasted with that variety of free and easy 
well-worn costumes in which quiet-minded people 
usually travel, are occasionally to be seen a young 
couple—each dressed from head to foot in every- 
thing perfectly new—hurrying towards a coupe, 
on whose door there negligently hangs a black 
board—upon which there is printed, not unap- 
propriately, in white bridal letters, the word 
‘ ENGAGED.’ 

Across this mass of human beings a number of 
porters are to be seen carrying and tortuously 
wheeling, in contrary directions, baggage and 
property of all shapes and sizes. 

Within the long and apparently endless straight 
line of railway carriages which bound the plat- 
form, are soon seen the faces and caps of various 
travellers, especially old ones, who with due pre- 
caution have taken possession of their seats; and 
while most of these, each of them with their 
newspapers unfolded on their knees, are slowly 
wiping their spectacles, several of the younger 
inmates are either talking to other idlers leaning 
on their carriage windows, or, half-kissing and 
half waving their hands, are bidding ‘farewell’ 


,| Scream or parting whistle. 


| to the kind friends who had accompanied them to 
the station. 

It is impossible, however, to help reflecting what 
emotions must every day be excited within the train 
as well as on the platform at Euston Station by the 

From the murderer 
flying from the terrors of justice, to the poor 
broken-hearted creditor absconding from his mis. 
fortunes;—from our careworn Prime Minister 
to the most indolent member of either House 
of Parliament—each simultaneously escaping 
after a long protracted session ;—from people 
of all classes going from or to laborious occupa- 
tion, down to the schoolboy reluctantly returning 
to, or joyfully leaving, his school ;—from our 
Governor-General proceeding to embark for India 
down to the poor emigrant about to sail from the 
same port to Australia—the railway-whistle, 
however unheeded by the multitude, must often- 
times have excited a variety of feelings which it 
would be utterly impossible to describe. 

The Up Train.—The out-train having been 
despatched, we must now beg our readers to be 
so good as to walk, or rather to scramble, with 
us from the scene of its departure across five sets 
of rails, on which are lying, like vessels at 
anchor in a harbour, crowds of railway-carriages 
preparing to depart, to the opposite platform, in 
order to witness the arrival of an incoming train. 
This platform, for reasons which will shortly 
appear, is considerably longer than that for the de- 
parture trains. It is a curve 900 feet in length, 
lighted by day from above with plate-glass, and 
at night by 67 large gas lamps suspended from 
above, or affixed to the iron pillars that support 
the metallic net-worked roof. Upon this exten- 
sive platform scarcely a human being is now to 
be seen; nevertheless along its whole length it is 
bounded on the off-side by an interminable line 
of cabs, intermixed with private carriages of all 
shapes, gigs, dog-carts, and omnibuses, the latter 
standing opposite to little ugly black-faced pro- 
jecting boards, which by night as well as by day, 
are always monotonously exclaiming, ‘ Holborn ! 
—Fleet Street and Cheapside !—Ozxford Street ! 
—Regent Street ! —Charing Cross ! &c. 

We may here observe that there are sixty-five 
selected cab-men who have the entrée to the 
platform, and who, guamdiu se bene gesserint, 
are allowed exclusively to work for the Company, 
whose name is painted on their cabs. If more 
than these are required, a porter calls them from 
a line of supplicant cabs standing in the adjacent 
street. Close to each departure-gate there 1s 
stationed a person whose duty it is to write down 
in a book the number of each cabman carry- 
ing away a passenger, as well as the place to 
which he is conveying him, which each driver 
is required to exclaim as he trots "y ; and thus 
any traveller desirous to complain of a cabman, 
or who may have left any property in a carriage 
from Euston Station, has only to state on what 
day and by what train he arrived, also whither 
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fe was conveyed, and from these data the driver’s 
name can at any lapse of time be readily ascer- 
= our attention is suddenly claimed by some- 
thing of infinitely more importance than a pas- 
senger’s luggage: for that low unearthly whine 
within the small signal-office behind the line of 
cabs and carriages requires immediate explana- 
on. 

7 The variety of unforseen accidents that might 
occur by the unwelcome arrival of an unexpected 
or even of an expected passenger train at the 
great terminus of the London and North-Western 
Railway, are so obvious that it has been deemed 
necessary to take the following precautions. 

As soon as the reeking engine-funnel of an 
up-train is seen darting out of the tunnel at 
Primrose-Hill, one of the Company’s servants 
stationed there, who deals solely in compressed 
air,—or rather, who has an hydraulic machine for 
condensing it—allows a portion to rush through 
an inch iron pipe; and he thus instantaneously 
produces in the little signal-office on the up-plat- 
form of Euston Station, where there is always a 
signal-man watching by night as well as by day, 
that loud melancholy whine which has just arrest- 
ed our attention, and which will continue to moan 
uninterruptedly for five minutes :— 

‘ Hic vasto rex olus antro 

Luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras 


Imperio premit, ac vinclis et carcere frenat. 
Illi indignantes magno cum murmure fremunt.’ 


The moment this doleful intimation arrives, the 
signal-man, emerging from his little office, touches 
the trigger of a bell outside his door, which im- 
mediately in two loud hurried notes announces to 
all whom it may concern the arrival at Camden 
Station of the expected up-train ; and at this mo- 
ment it is interesting to watch the poor cab- 
horses, who, by various small muscular move- 
ments, which any one acquainted with horses can 
readily interpret, clearly indicate that they are 
perfectly sensible of what has just occurred, and 
quite as clearly foresee what will very shortly 
happen to them. 

As soon as the green signal-man has created 
this sensation among bipeds and quadrupeds, 
taking with him the three flags, of danger (red), 
caution (green), and security (white), he pro- 
ceeds down the line a few yards to a point from 
which he can plainly see his brother signal-man 
stationed at the mouth of the Euston tunnel. If 
any obstruction exists in that direction, the wav- 
ing of the red flag informs him of it; and it is 
not until the white one from the tunnel as well 
as that from the station-master on the platform 
have reported to him that ‘all is clear’ that he 
returns to his important but humble office (12 
feet in length by 9 in breadth) to announce, by 
means of his compressed-air apparatus, this intel- 
ligence to the ticket-collector at Camden Station, 
Whose strict orders are, on no account whatever 
to allow a train to leave his platform until he has 


received through the air pipes, from the signal 
office at Euston Station, the Company’s lugubri- 
ous authority to do so. 

About four minutes after the up-train has been 
authorized by the air-pipe to leave Camden Sta- 
tion, the guard, who stands listening for it at the 
Euston tunnel, just as a deaf man puts his ear to 
a trumpet, announces by his flag its immediate 
approach ; on which the signal-man at the little 
office on Euston platform again touches his trig- 
ger, which violently convulsing his bell as before, 
the cab-horses begin to move their feet, raise 
their jaded heads, prick up their ears, and champ 
their bits; the servants in livery turn their 
powdered heads round; the Company’s porters, 
emerging from various points, quickly advance 
to their respective stations; and this suspense 
continues until in a second or two there is seen 
darting out of the tunnel, like a serpent from its 
hole, the long dark-coloured dusty train, which, 
by a tortuous movement, is apparently advancing 
at its full speed. But the bank-riders, by apply- 
ing their breaks—without which the engineless 
train merely by its own gravity would have de- 
scended the incline from Camden Station at the 
rate of forty miles an hour—soon slacken its 
speed, until the Company’s porters are enabled at 
a brisk walk to unfasten one after another the 
doors of all the carriages. 

When every person has succeeded in liberating 
himself or herself from the train, it is amusing to 
observe how cleverly, from long practice, the 
Company’s porters understand the apparent con- 
fusion which exists. To people wishing to em- 
brace their friends—to gentlemen and servants 
darting in various directions straight across the 
platform to secure a cab or in search of private 
carriages—they offer no assistance whatever, well 
knowing that none is required. But to every 
passenger whom they perceive to be either rest- 
lessly moving backwards and forwards, or stand- 
ing still, looking upwards in despair, they civilly 
say ‘ This way, Sir!’ ‘ Here it is, Ma’am !’—and 
thus, knowing what they want before they ask, 
they conduct them either to the particular car- 
riage on whose roof their baggage has been 
placed, or to the luggage-van in front of the train, 
from which it has already been unloaded on to 
the platform ; and thus, in a very few minutes 
after the convulsive shaking of hen and the 
feverish distribution of baggage have subsided, all 
the cabs and carriages have radiated away—the 
parti-coloured omnibuses have followed them— 
even the horses, which in different clothing have 
been disembarked, have been led or ridden away 
—and, the foot-passengers having also disappear- 
ed, the long platform of the incoming train of the 
Euston Station remains once more solely occupied 
by one or two servants of the Company, hemmed 
in by a new line of expectant cabs and omnibuses. 
Indeed, at various periods of the day a very few 
minutes only elapse before, at the instigations of 
compressed air, the faithful signal-bell is again 
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heard hysterically announcing the arrival of 
another train at Camden Station. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


For several years the writer has awaited the 
Annual Report of Dr. Kirkbride, the Physician 
to this Institution, with something of that interest 
which we feel in a subject of great moment, that 
is every year, and almost daily, drawing the public 
mind more immediately towards it, but to which 
we are sensible the general attention is not even 
yet directed with an ardor and a steadiness pro- 
portioned to its magnitude. 

Religion and humanity point, as an imperative 
duty, to the mitigation of human suffering, in 
whatever form it may be presented. One of the 
indications of a regenerated heart—of “ pure reli- 
gion, and undefiled” — is to “visit the fatherless 
and widows in their afflictions:” and it may be 
questioned whether any can more appropriately 
be allotted to this class than those who, either by 
their own errors, or by the dispensations of 
Divine Providence, have been bereft of their 
reason—that noblest attribute of our species— 
and thus become incapable of providing for them- 
selves. It is meet in a Christian community, 


where mind delights in its intercourse with mind, 
and all the hallowed interchanges of society are 


correctly appreciated, that those who bear the 
divine image, even though reason be dethroned, 
should elicit every sympathy and every energy of 
our bosoms, and be nursed as the stricken and 
most afflicted and most to be pitied of our race. 
Among the many noble charities which adorn 
Philadelphia, and in some degree render it worth 
of the great man who founded it, the ead 
vania Hospital, instituted nearly one hundred 
years ago, stands forth conspicuous among the 
noblest. Located in the southern part of our 
city, and in the centre of one of our fine squares, 
the stranger will view its time-worn appearance 
with respect, and recognise in its general plan the 
substantial character and practical purposes of 
those who built it. For ninety years its doors 
were opened to the lame, the sick and the insane, 
with a liberality which would have been still 
broader, had its extensive means been still more 
ample. At the end of this period it threw off a 
branch worthy of itself, of the city of Penn, and 
of the age in which we live. The “ Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane,” a couple of miles west 
of the Schuylkill, was opened about eight years 
ago; and if any one should doubt the propriety 
of this magnificent establishment, let him read 
Dr. Kirkbride’s Annual Reports to the Board of 
Managers—and should his doubts be still unre- 
moved, let him peruse the appalling and sickening 
statements of Dorothea L. Dix, the Elizabeth 
Fry of America: should these doubts still linger 


in his mind, let him go abroad and verify he? 
statements. He would return with an acknoy. 
ledgement that the realities he had witnessed 
were far more disgusting than the details which 
had shocked his refinement, and that, to use her 
language, “there is but one remedy—the multi. 
plication of well organised hospitals.” How long, 
may we ask, shall it be, before these statements 
shall cease to be existing facts? Let every one 
of our readers, in every State of the Union, 
seriously make the inquiry, what he can do to 
expunge the reproach which they imply, and to 
place them among the descriptions of things 
which were, but are not. How long before 
‘man’s inhumanity to man,” shall cease to render 
it mockery for him to sue for that mercy which 
he accords to others? 

We learn from Dr. K.’s eighth Annual Report, 
recently published, that the average number of 
patients who were under his care during the year 
1848, was 199—100 males and 99 females. The 
whole average number, in 1847, was 185. Last 
year the apartments were generally filled; but as 
more extensive accommodations for female patients 
have been authorized by the Board, it is antici- 
pated that before the close of the present year, 
adequate provision will be made for 220 patients 
with their attendants, divided into eight distinct 
classes of each sex. This number, the Dr. con- 
siders as large as one medical superintendent can 
properly visit daily, and that it is not expedient 
to collect more in one building. The various 
statistical tables in the Report comprehend many 
particulars relating to the 1391 patients who have 
enjoyed the privileges of the Insane Hospital 
since it was first opened. We may gather from 
them, that “neither wealth nor station nor influ- 
ence”’ alone can protect any of us from “requiring 
the aid of all the means and appliances furnished” 
by such an Institution. 

“As heretofore,’ says the Report, “much 
valuable labour has been performed in the different 
apartments of the workshop. There are always 
patients who esteem it a privilege to be thus 
employed, and who frequently manifest great 
mechanical skill and ingenuity.”” William Penn, 
who, in addition to being well instructed in mat- 
ters pertaining to a future life, had more than au 
ordinary share of worldly wisdom, advised that 
his children should be taught to labour; for, said 
he, if they do not want it for food, they may for 
physic: and there is no question that one of the 
means most conducive to the comfort of the in- 
mates of an Insane Hospital, is that which con- 
trives employment, and can create such an interest 
in the attainment of an object, as shall draw the 
mind of the diseased from exciting subjects and 
from himself. In accordance with this view, 1s 
the annual Course of. Lectures given by Dr. 
Curwen, the able assistant of the principal. 
Several of our citizens, also, have at different 
times lectured to the inmates on popular subjects; 
and it is said, no one who has had an opportunity 
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watch this part of the system of treatment can 
doubt that good effects have resulted from it. 


Several years ago the Managers adopted a rule 
which restricts the admissions on the free list to 
those whose cases are recent, and whose cure may 
be reasonably hoped for. This is doubtless far 
better than to allow the admission of hopeless 
individuals, whose friends might desire it for the 
sake of a comfortable home. All medical writers 
agree that early attention is of the utmost import- 
ance, and every facility should be afforded for the 
reception of recent cases. 


The receipts of the year 1848 were $40,150 54, 
and the expenditures were twenty-six cents more 
than the receipts. So favourable a result has not 
been heretofore reported. The amount expended 
on free patients was $7,666 88. Z. 





For Friends’ Review. 
TO THE CHARITABLE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


“The Female Society of Philadelphia, for the 
Relief and Employment of the Poor,’ which has 
been established and in successful operation for a 
period of fifty-five years, again solicits the aid and 
contributions of their citizens at this inclement 
season, on behalf of the numerous objects of 
charity now under its care, and frequently solicit- 
ing admission. 

A large number of poor women are daily 
employed at “The House of Industry,” many of 
whom bring their little children. The latter are 
placed under the care of a kind and efficient 
nurse, in a warm room appropriated to their use, 
and, with their parents, daily partake of a com- 
fortable dinner. The women are furnished with 
such employment as they are capable of perform- 
ing, and receive a reasonable compensation for 
their labour; and all who stand in need are pro- 


vided with shoes, flannel, and other suitable 
clothing. 


It is cause of painful regret to the Society 
being compelled, for want of adequate means, to 
refuse admission to many suffering applicants. 
The Society trusts that the many blessings which 
this charity has conferred upon the poor of our 
city, for more than half a century, is a sufficient 
apology for again asking the aid of the benevo- 
lent, either in donations of money, goods, or pro- 
visions, or by aiding in disposing of the numerous 
articles which may be found in their Depository, 
made principally by the poor women under their 
care, and by benevolent individuals, members of 
the Society and others, and gratuitously bestowed 
to promote the objects of the Institution. Among 
which are comfortables, made-up flannel ents, 
shirts, wrappers, and many other useful as well 
as fancy articles. 


House of Industry No. 70 North Seventh 
street, above Arch, (formerly of Ranstead Court, ) 
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where donations and contributions will be thank- 


fully received. 

Philadelphia, First mo. 15th, 1849. 

[This article appears to have been sent to the 
Editor near the time of its date, but was then 
overlooked, but the appeal then made remains to 
be applicable, and we may hope will not be made 
in vain. } 





J. C. CALHOUN’S LIST OF GRIEVANCES, 
EXAMINED. 
[Continued from page 357.) 

After these preliminary observations, Dr. Bailey 
proceeds to examine the list of grievances under 
the four distinct heads laid down by the author. 

Ist. “The violation of the Constitution re- 
specting the delivery of fugitives.’ The Address 
admits that, with a few exceptions of no great 
importance, the South had no reason to complain 
prior to the year 1819. We shall have occasion 
to show, before we close, the extraordinary mag- 
nanimity of this admission. No distinct charge 
is made, that any provision of the Constitution, 
bearing upon Slavery, is violated by the North, 
except this fugitive clause. The compromise re- 
lating to the ratio of representation has remained 
sacred; no direct taxes have been imposed, except 
according to Federal numbers; nor was the 
foreign slave trade abolished until 1808. What, 
then, is the monstrous aggression of which “the 
North” has been guilty—what, the unparalleled 
injury she has inflicted on “the South?” There 
are now some ten or twelve thousand fugitive 
slaves and their descendants in Canada. Perhaps 
one or two thousand more, parents and children, 
may be scattered in the free States. The ma- 


jority of them have escaped by their own unaided 


exertions. Insecurity is an essential characteristic 
of this kind of “property,” for the simple reason 
that it has intelligence, locomotive powers, and a 
disposition to improve its condition. A few thou- 
sands, during the last fifty years, have been aided 
to escape by citizens chiefly of the non-slave- 
holding States. The great majority of the people 
of those States are simply neutral—they throw 
no obstacle in the way of the fugitive. Does their 
neutrality violate the Constitution? Neutrality 
is the only obligation it imposes. Do gentlemen 
in slaveholding States play the part of slave- 
catchers? But a few Northern citizens, from time 
to time, have aided fugitives found within the 
limits of their several States. Is this to be won- 
dered at? Will the candid, sober-minded slave- 
holder not admit that Slavery is against natural 
right? And can he wonder that individuals, re- 
moved from its influence, and regarding it with 
the sentiments characteristic of this age, sympa- 
thize with fugitives from its power? In the name 
of humanity, of common sense, how could it be 
otherwise? As for attempts to enter slave States 
and induce slaves to run off, they are too rare to 
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be mentioned in a grave manifesto of grievances. 
In its dealings with “the South,” “the North” 
must stifle the instincts of humanity. The Sove- 
reignty of the latter can afford no protection to the 
fugitive—its Government is impotent—its hands 
are tied by the Constitution. Is not this enough? 
We must believe there are men of candor, reflect- 
ing men, in the South. How can they expect the 
citizens of free States to regard Slavery as they 
do? It is repugnant to right, to every generous 
instinct, to be bound to neutrality—it is a humi- 
liating concession of State sovereignty, that the 
State should be prohibited from securing to all 

rsons within its limits the benefit of personal 
iberty,—but it is intolerable to demand active co- 
operation against personal liberty. 

No charge of violated faith can be brought, 
with any colour of evidence to sustain it, against 
the Legislative, Executive, or Judicial authorities 
of the non-slaveholding States. The worst that 
can be said—and this will sound strangely in the 
ears of other nations and of posterity—the worst 
that can be said is, that the Government of some 
of those States have refused to give any aid in the 
capture of the fugitive, wherein they have vio- 
lated no constitutional obligations; and some of 
their citizens, at their peril, have occasionally ex- 
tended him aid. The Address refers to certain 
legislative acts of some of the States, forbidding 
their officers to assist in the arrest of fugitives. 
It overlooks the fact that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Prigg case denied the power 
of the States to legislate in aid or in hindrance of 
the claim of the master—annulled that part of 
the law of 1793 which imposed on State magis- 
trates and officers the duty of acting in the pre- 
mises—and asserted for the master the right to 
seize his slave, without legal process, wherever he 
found him. Up to that time, the States had 
legislated to give effect to the fugitive clause, and 
gone beyond their constitutional obligations. They 
now repealed such legislation, it being extra-con- 
stitutional. As the Supreme Court had asserted 
for Congress the sole power to legislate, and for 
the courts and officers of the United States the 
sole power to act and decide on this subject, and 
at the same time asserted for the master the right 
to seize his slave in any State, without form of 
law, the next step on the part of some of the 
States—a step demanded by the necessity of se- 
curing their own citizens—was, to prohibit State 
magistrates from deciding, State officers from in- 
terposing, or State prisons from being used, in 
such cases. If in this they violated the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, blame not them, but 
the Supreme Court, which, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the slaveholders, had denied their power 
to take any action in the premises, and prostrated 
their Sovereignty before the power of slavery. 

It may be said that this course of action or non- 
action on the part of those States is repugnant to 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the constitutional pro- 
vision on the subject. The reply to this is, that 


all laws against natural right, should be strict}, 
construed—being exceptions, the plain letter {. 
the limit of their obligations. This is the ryjp 
of the common law, and of common sense. The 
provision in regard to fugitives is an exception to 
State sovereignty, and to personal liberty—anq 
hence there is a double reason for restricting jt, 
interpretation to the naked letter. Now, what 
does this letter require on the part of the States? 
Simple neutrality, non-action, we repeat, nothing 
more. Such, too, is the decision of the Supreme 
Court. What gross absurdity, then, to charge 
those States with a violation of the Constitution, 
when they simply enjoin upon their citizens, and 
judicial and ministerial officers, the duty of non- 
action ! 

Where now is the long catalogue of terrible 
grievances under this head? The States have re- 
fused to act in fugitive cases. The Supreme 
Court said they had no right to act. The States 
have prohibited their officers from acting. The 
Supreme Court said that Congress could impose 
no duty on State officers. The citizens of the 
free States generally, while doing nothing to help 
the fugitive, have declined to throw any obstacle 
in his way. The Constitution does not require 
their interference to obstruct his flight. 

And is the whole non-slaveholding community 
to be reproached, the South convulsed, the Union 
broken in pieces, to avenge—not redress, for the 
Union dissolved, what then would become of fugi- 
tives ?—to avenge this miserable, petty grievance! 

2d. The anti-slavery agitations. 

“There remains to be noticed another class of 
aggressive acts of a kindred character, but which, 
instead of striking at an express and specific pro- 
vision of the Constitution, aims directly at de- 
stroying the relation between the two races at the 
South, by means subversive in their tendency of 
one of the ends for which the Constitution was 
established. We refer to the systematic agitation 
of the question by the Abolitionists ; which, com- 
mencing about 1835, is still continued in all pos- 
sible forms. Their avowed intention is to bring 
about a state of things that will force emancipa- 
tion on the South. To unite the North in fixed 
hostility to slavery in the South, and to excite 
discontent among the slaves with their condition, 
are among the means employed to effect it. With 
a view to bring about the former, every means 
are résorted to in order to render the South, and 
the relation between the two races there, odious 
and hateful to the North.” 

As usual, Mr. Calhoun betrays great careless- 
ness in his statements. The systematic agitation 
of the question of Slavery did not commence 
about 1835. The beginning of this agitation 
must be dated as far back as the period of the 
organization of the present Union. The memorial 
of American citizens, headed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, presented to Congress in 1790-91, on the 
subject of Slavery, was the offspring, and a fair 
illustration of this agitation, which was continued 
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by abolition societies, organized under the auspices 
of men of revolutionary renown, in both free and 
slave States, and which, concurring with other 
causes, resulted in the extinction of Slavery in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

The great end aimed at by the anti-slavery 
movement, under all its vicissitudes and phases, 
has been the extinction of Slavery. That the 
means employed, the spirit manifested, have al- 
ways been such as wisdom or fraternal fecling 
would sanction, we certainly shall not claim, but, 
that generally, its supporters have intended to 
force emancipation upon the South, or excite dis- 
content among the slaves, we deny. The charge 
made by Mr. Calhoun, rests alone upon excep- 
tions. The great aim of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, regarding it as one series of operations, 
extending from the date of the formation of the 
Constitution down to this time, has been to pro- 
duce such an enlightenment and elevation of 

ublic opinion, such an awakening of conscience, 
North and South, as might lead to the enactment 
of wise laws for the emancipation of the slaves, 
and the universal establishment of personal rights. 
Public opinion is the source of law, preéminently 
in this country. An anti-slavery public opinion 
at the North must lead to the repeal of its op- 
pressive laws in relation to free coloured people, 
to the adoption of a policy by the Federal Govern- 
ment, adverse to the aggressions of Slavery, and, 
through innumerable social and political chan- 
nels, to the revival of anti-slavery feeling in the 
South; and, an anti-slavery public opinion in the 
South must tend slowly, but irresistibly, to the 
final extinction of the evil there. With this ex- 
planation of the anti-slavery movement, with 
what face can an enlightened statesman at this 
late day, stand up and charge its supporters in- 
discriminately as guilty of aggression and out- 
rage on “ the South ?” 


[To be continued. } 





SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


_ The experiments made at Folkestone Harbor, 
in England, to test the practicability of throwing 
an electric wire across the French Channel, were 
eminently successful, and the strongest expecta- 
tions are entertained that modern science will 
achieve the bold design of effecting an instantane- 
ous communication between the two greatest 
Capitals in Europe, London and Paris, without 
in the least impairing the strength and security 
which Great Britain derives from her insular 
sition. No. 16 copper wire was employed, 3,600 
yards in length. This was covered with gutta 
percha, whereby a complete insulation was effected. 
The wire was thus made about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. But this is much smaller than 
that which it is proposed to stretch across the 
Channel. It is believed that the kind of wire 
proper to be used, is the twisted iron wire, coated 
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so thickly with gutta percha as to be nearly three 
quarters of an inch in diameter. 

The wire used in the experiment, upwards of 
two miles in length, was carried out in a small 
boat, and submerged in the sea. The outer end 
of it was connected with a telegraphic instrument 
on the deck of a steamer, and the shore end with 
the telegraph wire communicating with London. 
Messages were then interchanged between the 
steamer and London, with perfect facility and 
complete success; and no greater difficulty was 
experienced in making the signals with the sub- 
marine wire than with the ordinary wires on land. 

The practicability of effecting a complete in- 
sulation by a proper coating of gutta percha, 
was abundantly established: and the possibilit 
of establishing a telegraphic communication with 
the French coast was also demonstrated ; for 
there appears to be no greater difficulty in running 
out and communicating along thirty miles of such 
wire, than along two miles. But to the perma- 
nent maintenance of such a communication, there 
is admitted to exist the same obstacle that has 
defeated our own efforts to maintain lines of wires 
on the beds of the North and East Rivers, viz. 
the liability of the submerged wire to fracture, 
by the dragging of ships’ anchors, the bite of the 
larger sea fish, and other casualties. It is pro- 
posed to provide against interruption from these 
accidents, by stretching two or three lines across 
the Channel in different tracks, at such distances 
from each other as to render it improbable that 
all would be broken on the same day. In the 
event of one being fractured, the South-Eastern 
Company, who have undertaken the enterprise, 
possess abundant facilities in a powerful fleet of 
steamers, ready at both ports, for promptly dis- 
covering and fishing up the broken wire, when its 
repair would be the work of a very short time. 
The immense business of a line of telegraph ef- 
fecting an instantaneous communication between 
London and Paris, would justify, it is believed, a 
much greater expense than is involved in the ar- 
rangement here indicated.—Mercury. 





WORSHIP. 


Oh! Thou that hearest prayer, 
Behold us at thy feet ; 

Now let us prove thy presence here, 
Where two or three are met. 


Thy promise, Lord, we plead, 
Nor can we plead in vain; 

Thou never saidst to Abraham’s seed, 
“Seek ye my face in vain.” 


Glory to thee alone, 
Thou God of boundless grace, 

Who dost refreshing showers send down, 
To cheer thy drooping race. 


Oh! let it now be known 
How true, how good thou art! 
Lord, send a gracious answer down, 
Toevery waiting heart. 
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As such as are deepest in a cave, though 
furthest from the light, see the actions of those 
who are between them and the entrance, more 
clearly than they see their own situation and 
things about them; from the hke cause, the 
most censurable may be the most censorious— 


Dillwyn. 





ON SILENT WORSHIP. 


Let deepest silence all around, 
Its peaceful shelter spread ; 
So shall that living word abound, 

The word that wakes the dead. 


How sweet to wait upon the Lord 
{n stillness and in prayer ! 

What though no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there. 


A minister of wondrous skill, 
True graces to impart : 

He teaches all the Father’s will, 
And preaches to the heart. 


He dissipates the coward’s fears, 
And bids the coldest glow; 

He speaks; and Jo! the softest tears 
Of deep contrition flow. 


He knows to bend the heart of steel, 
He bows the loftiest soul; 

O’er all we think and all we feel, 
How matchless his control ! 


And ah! how precious is his love, 
In tenderest touches given : 

It; whispers of the bliss above, 
And stays the soul on heaven. 


From mind to mind, in streams of joy, 
The holy influence spreads ; 
*Tis peace, ’tis praise without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds. : 
.J.G. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—A bill authorizing the coinage of 
double golden eagles and dollars the House 
on the ult. The bill extending the revenue 
laws over California and New Mexico was passed 
by the House on the 22d. An amendment to the 
Sense! Appropriation Bill, extending the Constitu- 
tion and general laws of the United States over 
California and New Mexico, so as to allow the 
President to appoint officers to preserve order and 
administer justice in the said territories, was adopted 
by the Senate on the 26th, by yeas 29, nays 27. 
Resolutions of the Virginia Clan against the 
Wilmot Proviso, were presented in the House. On 
the 27th, the bill to establish a Territorial Govern- 
ment in California was taken up by the House, in 
Committee of the Whole. An amendment, striking 
out the Wilmot Proviso, was negatived. The bill 
was then reported to the House, and finally passed, 
by yeas 126, nays 86. 


U. S. Senatrors.—Salmon P. Chase was elected 
U.S. Senator from Ohio on the 22d, in place of 
William Allen. John M. Clayton having resigned 
his seat in the Senate, in order to accept the office 
of Secretary of State, tendered him by the President 
elect, John Wales was elected by the — 
of Delaware to fill the vacancy. Lewis has 
been re-elected for Michigan. 


PenwnsyLvantA LecisLaTure.—An amendment to 
a private bill, fixing the penalty of forfeiture of jt, 
charter u “any Bank or Savings Institution 
which s hereafter pay out, exchange or receive, 
except on special deposite, or in py of debts, 
any note, the circulation of which is or may here. 
after be prohibited by law,” passed the Senate on 
the 20th, by yeas 18, nays 13. The bill providing 
for the completion of the North Branch Canal was 
defeated in the House on the 21st, by a vote of 4¢ 
to 50. Areconsideration was subsequently carried 
43 to 39, and the bill was then postponed: The bili 
to repeal the Erie and Ohio Railroad charter passed 
the ene on the 23d, yeas 53, nays 32. The select 
committee of the Senate, to whom were referred 
the Virginia resolutions relative to slavery in New 
Mexico and California, together with so much of 
the Governor’s Message as relates to that subject, 
reported, on the 26th, a preamble and resolutions 
instructing our Senators and requesting our Repre. 
sentatives in Congress to vote at all times, and 
under all circumstances, in favor of extending to 
the new territories the principles of the Ordinance 
of 1787. The resolutions were adopted, yeas 28, 
nays 2. 

uropE.—By the steamer Europa, dates to the 
10th ult. have boon received. Paris was threatened 
with another insurrection on the 29th of First 
month, in consequence of a difficulty between the 
Government and the Garde Mobile. The latter are 
said to have leagued with other malcontents, and 
organized an extensive conspiracy. The Govern- 
ment called out 80,000 regular troops, and great 
numbers of National Guards, who remained under 
arms in the streets during the day. The com- 
mander of the army of the Alps was despatched to 
his camp, with instructions to hold his army in 
readiness for an instant march upon the Capital. 
The President rode through the city, attended bya 
small guard, and was everywhere received with 
enthusiasm, though some cries were uttered against 
the Ministers. By evening the alarm had subsided. 
Numerous arrests had been made. 

It is stated that the following proposition has been 
presented in the National Assembly, by a member 
named Bouvet: ‘Considering that war is contrary 
to religion, humanity and public prosperity, the 
National Assembly decrees, 1. The French Repub- 
lic proposes to the governments of Europe, America, 
and other civilized countries, to concur in a con- 
gress for a proportional disarmament, the abolition 
of war, and the formation of a court of arbitration. 
2. The congress shall open on the first of May, 
1849, at Constantinople.”” The Roman people were 
engaged in electing members of the Constituent 
Assembly, and generally treated with contempt the 
Pope’s fulminations against them. The election of 
Deputies to the Second Prussian Chamber, had ter- 
minated in favour of the opposition or popular 

rty, who had elected 200 out of the 350 mem- 

rs. The German Parliament had rejected mo- 
tions fixing the duration of the Imperial office at 
life, 12, 6, and 3 years respectively. They had 
by 211 to 200, a bill establishing a ‘“ Coun- 
cil of the Empire,” to be composed of the pox 
tentiaries of all the German states. The monarch’s 
title is to be “Emperor of the Germans.” His 
ministers will be responsible, and the signature of 
at least one of them is necessary to the validity of 
all state documents. The English Parliament was 
opened on the first of the Second month, by the 
Queen in person. 








